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LETTER FROM TEXAS 
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\ ictim of Own Hoax, Willing Confessor Awaits Death 


HUNTSVILLE, Tex 
Henry Lee Lucas, who once con¬ 
fessed to as many as 600 murders 
before recanting and insisting, "I 
never killed anyone but my moth¬ 
er,” is marking time until his exe¬ 
cution, the last victim of his massive 
hoax 

The former roofer and drifter, 
who blotted the reputation and 
credibility of the Texas Rangers 
police force with his bogus confes¬ 
sions, was scheduled to die by in¬ 
jection just after midnight Sunday 
Instead, he was granted a stay of 
execution Thursday bv the state 
Court of Criminal Appeals 
Danny Burns, Lucas's attorney, 
said his client took the news calmly, 
adding, "He was not overly anxious 
one way or the other " Burns said 
the execution date probably will be 
rescheduled in the next few 
months 

“I blame myself,” Lucas, 54, said 
this week from a Death Row cell 


here Still, he added, it's hard to die 
“for something you didn’t do ’’ 

Chain-smoking Lucas looked out 
vacantly from the wire screen sep¬ 
arating him from visitors His left 
eyelid drooped over a glass eye His 
clean, wmte snort-sleeved prison 
shirt revealed an enormous tattoo 
on his right arm of “Blondie” of 
comic-strip fame 

Since 1985, Lucas has been in¬ 
carcerated at the isolated Ellis Unit 
of the state prison system, about 15 
miles outside Huntsville in the 
piney woods of East Texas Behind 
fences topped with razor-sharp 
wire, he has spent days reading the 
Bible and making clocks for friends 

Lucas catapulted from obscurity 
to infamy in 1983 during the inves¬ 
tigation in Montague County, Tex , 
of the death of Kate Rich, 80 After 
confessing to murdering her, he 
suddenly blurted, “And I got at least 
100 more out there ’’ 

Then he began confessing to 


murders that occurred throughout 
the country, and authorities lined 
up to take confessions 

By his count, Lucas admitted to 
committing about 4,000 murders 
More than 250 cases in 26 states 
were closed because of his confes¬ 
sions A Texas Rangers task force, 
created by the governor, escorted 
Lucas around the state as he point¬ 
ed out sites of his alleged murders 
and described them in calm, vivid 
detail 

Later, he would say this was the 
best time of his itinerant life—trav¬ 
eling in comfort, all the hamburgers 
and shakes he wanted and the focus 
of national attention 

In early 1985, Lucas was con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death after 
confessing to the 1979 murder of 
an unidentified hitchhiker in 
Georgetown, Tex She was known 
as ‘Orange Socks," the only clothing 
she was wearing when her body 
was found 


Later that year, after an exhaus¬ 
tive 15-month investigation, former 
Dallas reporter Hugh Aynesworth 
wrote in the Dallas Times Herald 
that, with the possible exception of 
three murders, Lucas’s confessions 
were a hoax 

Aynesworth wrote that the Rang¬ 
ers’ task force had information that 
would have exonerated Lucas but 
ignored those leads and in some 
cases changed information to con¬ 
form to the confessions 

Aynesworth also wrote that the 
confessions sometimes were 
prompted 

"He definitely did not kill ‘Orange 
Socks,’" Aynesworth said last 
week "Witnesses saw him at work 
in Florida on the day that murder 
was committed A grocer ir Florida 
actually cashed his paycheck for 
him, but he [the grocer] said no po¬ 
lice ever questioned him about 
it ” 

Still, Aynesworth added, “no jury 


in the world would have acquitted 
Henry Lee Lucas at that time ” 
Lucas’s motive for the confes¬ 
sion, Aynesworth said, was to gam 
revenge with law enforcement 
“I’m gonna show them,” Lucas 
told Aynesworth early in the inves 
ligation “They think I’m stupid, but 
before this is all over, everyone will 
know who's really stupid ” 

Lucas was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to 75 years for the Rich 
murder Officials found bone frag 
ments in an oven in which Lucas 
said he had burned pieces of her 
body 

He also was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to 60 years for killing his 
girlfriend, Becky Powell, 15, after 
leading police to her body The ’Or¬ 
ange Socks' murder led to his only 
death sentence 

For the only killing he now 
claims, that of his mother in 1960, 
Lucas served 15 years in prison 
Aynesworth said he is worried 
that Lucas will die for a murder he 
did not commit “The Texas Rang¬ 
ers’ reputation will rise and fall on 
this one,” he said 
Lucas agreed “I gave law en¬ 
forcement in Texas a black eye," he 



HENRY LEE LUCAS 
granted stay of execution 


said “I don’t think they can take 
that black eye ” 

Lucas said he would like to clear 
his name and get out of Huntsville 
If that happens, he said, he would 
go back “and solve those murder 
cases I’d prove that somebody else 
did them ” 

He said he is prepared to die when 
the time comes “I think there’s an 
other world to go to,” he said “Hope 
fully, I’ll make it someday ” 

—Elizabeth Hudson 
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The chilling saga of Henry Lee Lucas 
is part Deliverance , part In Cold Blood. 
A drifter who Was convicted of 
murdering his mother, Lucas 
thrilled the tabloids and the Texas 
Rangers when he claimed to 
have butchered six hundred more 
people. Then he abruptly recanted 
his confessions. If Lucas is innocent, 
what fueled his perverse desperado 
tale, and why won’t the Rangers 
admit they have the wrong man? 

RON ROSENBAUM reports 
from death row 


Photographs by JAMES HAMILTON 
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Total recant: 

Henry Lee Lucas 
In his prison 
whites on death row 
in Huntsville, 

Texas—where, 
he says, he was 
sent unjustly. 

















ace-to-face with Henry 
Lee Lucas—the man who 
is either the worst killer or 
the best liar in American 
history—one naturally 
looks into his eyes for a 
clue 

I watched Lucas’s eyes 
as he told me his version 
of the whole strange and 
bizarre saga How he went 
about creating a mon¬ 
strous myth about him¬ 
self—the myth of Henry 
Lee Lucas, the Grim 
Reaper of Road Kills, an 
insatiable serial killer 
ceaselessly scouring the 
interstates for drifters and strays, en¬ 
ticing them into his car, then leaving 
their slaughtered, violated bodies be¬ 
hind in ditches beneath the exit ramps 
It’s the myth you see embodied with 
utter credulity m the newly released docu- 
drama Henry Portrait of a Serial Kill - 
er It’s the myth that earned him inter¬ 
national serial-killer celebrity in the 
mid-eighties, as he jetted around the 



country like a rock star on tour, de¬ 
scending on towns with his entourage of 
Texas Rangers, “singing” for his sup¬ 
per solving long-unsolved murder cases 
for local detectives by confessing to the 
killings himself 

He became the perfect incarnation of 
a new kind of specter haunting America 
in the eighties—the serial killer who 
struck with motiveless malignancy and 
chilling casualness, who didn’t need 
to feel the apocalyptic delusions of a 
Manson to prompt him to kill, who 
felt, in fact, next to nothing at all 
“Killing someone is just like walking 
outdoors,” Henry Lee Lucas liked to 
say And unlike Ted Bundy, who de¬ 
nied all till the very end, Henry was 
happy to confess, happy to chew the 
fat with the shrinks who flocked to 
him to confirm their theories about se¬ 
rial-killer psychology 

And then, suddenly, Lucas tried to 
kilt off the myth, recant, retract it It’s 
been investigated, “exposed,” and 
some have believed his retraction But 
not enough Lucas still has a Texas 
death sentence and the equivalent of 
nine life sentences for murder stacked 
on top of that 

It’s a myth that will not die—indeed, 
one Lucas may die for Later this year, 
the long-smoldering Lucas controversy 
is likely to flare up again when Florida 
authorities put him on trial and seek to 
stick him with three more death sen¬ 
tences, for killings they say he con¬ 
fessed to, he says he didn’t comrtut 


Georgetown sheriff Jim 
Boutwell became Lucas’s 
father confessor, co-founding 
the Henry Lee Lucas 
Homicide Task Force. 

“Things really skyrocketed 
in Georgetown,” says Lucas. 



H ere on death row in Hunts¬ 
ville, Texas, condemned men 
are separated from visitors by 
wire-reinforced glass But 
even through the glass it 
doesn’t take long to see there 
is something unusual about 
Henry Lee Lucas’s eyes, 
something that would have 
made his gaze an asset to ei¬ 
ther a killer or a liar—a mask to conceal 
his true intentions It’s got something to 
do with the fact that one of Lucas’s eyes 
is glass But it’s not just the glass eye 
that makes Lucas’s gaze so unfathom¬ 
able It’s that the other one, the real 
one, is so blank and apparently emo¬ 
tionless it’s often disconcertingly diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the real from the 
false orb, much less the real from 
the false sentiment behind them 
It makes you realize how much the 
ability to read emotion m someone’s 
gaze depends on the effect created by 
two eyes in tandem, to look into Lucas’s 
half-glazed gaze is to experience the vi¬ 
sual equivalent of the famous “sound of 
one hand clapping ” There’s no there 
there 

Indeed, the whole strange Lucas saga 
is one in which reality and myth, truth 
and falsehood, have continued to abide 
side by side—like Lucas’s eyes, chal¬ 
lenging those who would seek to distin¬ 
guish them definitively 

I’d set out to see Lucas, half believ¬ 
ing the myth The half that believed had 
been influenced by a conversation about 
necrophilia with a true believer in the 
Lucas myth This Dallas-based forensic 
psychiatrist, who’d examined Lucas m 
the past, cited him as a prime example 
of the propensity of serial killers to sex-* 
ually assault the bodies of their murder 
victims 

But wait. I’d said, hadn’t I read 
something about Lucas having recanted 
his confessions 7 

Yes. he replied, Henry had recanted, 
but he still believed Lucas had killed 

















■ uind sixty,” if not the six hundred 
he i claimed at one point 

wrote to Lucas down on death row 
in Huntsville, scheduled an interview 
with him But after reading over the 
clipping file, I decided that a detour to 
El Paso would be necessary first The 
file indicated that doubts about the Lu¬ 
cas serial-killer myth were far more se¬ 
rious than I'd gathered from the psychi¬ 
atrist It wasn’t merely that Lucas him¬ 
self had recanted his confessions, but 
that they’d been investigated by the 
Texas attorney general’s office, which 
had called the Lucas confessions “a 
hoax” and cast doubt on all but two of 
the more than six hundred murders Hen¬ 
ry had once claimed responsibility for 
The file indicated that a kind of range 
w ar had broken out between rival 
branches of Texas law enforcement, 
with the Texas Rangers—who’d re¬ 
couped some of their former glory by 
managing the Lucas confessions— 
sticking to their guns, blasting the at¬ 
torney general’s hoax claim, insisting 
Lucas was the real thing, thus leaving 
the truth in official limbo 
The file pointed to a mid-1986 El Paso 


court hearing as a kind of High 
Noon showdown between believers \ 
and debunkers of the Lucas myth \ 
Down in El Paso, I found a gold \ 
mine of astonishing and scandalous \ 
testimony about the Lucas confes- ^ 
sions At issue at the hearing was the 
legitimacy of just a single Lucas 
confession—to the ax murder of an 
elderly El Paso woman But Lucas’s 
intrepid El Paso attorney, Rod Ponton, 
had taken on the Texas Rangers and put 
the entire confession process, the entire 
Lucas myth, on trial I' spent a week 
immersed in the six-thousand-page 
hearing transcript and then, in Rod Pon¬ 
ton’s basement storage room, I came 
across a major find the confession 
tapes Hour after hour of Lucas on vid¬ 
eotape confessing to murder after mur¬ 
der to team after team of homicide 
detectives from all over the country 
By the time I settled in to watch the 
confession tapes. I’d already become 
far more skeptical It wasn’t merely the 
El Paso hearing record—which was 
devastating in itself—but also a long 
conversation over dinner with the judge 
who had presided over the hearing. 


Satetti 
launc 1 
faih 


Mass murder 

or massive hoa^ 













Brunson Moore A fiery jurist who was 
still turning over what he had seen ex¬ 
posed in his courtroom, Moore was out¬ 
raged that the Texas Rangers had 
refused to admit they were wrong, re¬ 
fused to go back to police departments 
all over the country and tell them that 
Lucas was a fake, that the real killers in 
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OttisToole (left, with Lucas 
in 1983) lent credence to 
the confessions by claiming 
to be Lucas’s accomplice. 

In fact, Lucas said, 
his friend sometimes 
barbecued and ate their 
murder victims. 


all those murders Lucas had confessed 
to were still at large 

“You’re talking about hundreds of 
murderers let off the hook,” Judge 
Moore told me, “and what have they 
done 7 Nothing 1 ” 

Watching the confession tapes, I 
found myself fascinated with the me¬ 
chanics of the Lucas con game, with the 
elaborately choreographed dance of de¬ 
ceit and self-deception going on be¬ 
tween Lucas and the detectives he was 
psyching out Here was Henry Lee Lu¬ 
cas, one of the Great Pretenders of the 
eighties, one of the classic American 
con men of all time in fact, doing his act 
before my eyes 

There was one moment in particular 
of all I’d seen and read that lingered m 
my mind The “barbecue sauce” 1/nc 
It was a joke of sorts, but one that let 
the mask slip and seemed to reveal what 
was really going on behind Lucas s 
eyes a black-humored cynicism, chill¬ 
ing in its contempt for the credulous, 
one that seemed to find its deepest psy¬ 
chic satisfaction in seeing just how 
much shit he could get them to swallow 


The moment came m 
the midst of one of Lucas’s 
discourses on the Hands of 
Death This was the pur¬ 
ported vSatamst ntual-mur- 
der cult into which he 
claimed he’d been recruit¬ 
ed by bis senal-killer part¬ 
ner in crime, Ottis Toole 
Lucas was explaining 
how, at the behest of the 
Devil-worshiping Hands 
of Death, he would often 
crucify his victims—after 
which Ottis Toole would 
often barbecue and eat 
them 

He himself, Lucas said, 
never joined Ottis in these 
unholy feasts 
Why not 9 he was asked 
“I don’t like barbecue sauce,” he said 

he Lucas I came face-to-face 
with at Huntsville was strik¬ 
ingly different from the Lucas 
I’d seen on the confession 
videos Back then, five years 
ago, at the height of his senal- 
killer celebrity, Lucas was a 
leaner, meaner, more threat¬ 
ening-looking figure His 
dark wavy hair and that in¬ 
scrutable stare made him look like one 
of those gaunt, dangerous characters 
John Garfield played in forties films 
noirs These days Henry’s pudgier, he’s 
kept the weight he put on during the 
confession spree, when he was reward¬ 
ed with a strawberry milk shake for 
each new murder he agreed to confess 
to Now fifty-four and graying, Henry 
looks less like John Garfield than, say, 
Carroll O’Connor—certainly less like a 
killer than he once did 

But in fact he is a killer Even those 
who believe hfs contessions were all 
lies concede he killed one person, per¬ 
haps three And even Henry willingly 
admits he’s responsible for one death 
He’s already done time for it It was the 
murder of his mother, and one of the 
first things I asked him was how’ he 
came to kill her 

“I was brought up like a dog,” Lucas 
told me that morning we first met on 
death row “No human being should 
have to be put through what I was ” 
And the facts (the following account has 
been independently corroborated except 
where noted) are fairly appalling 



Henry’s stepfather was an alcoholic 
double amputee who lost his legs in a 
railroad accident “My mother was a 
prostitute who brought home men, and I 
was made to watch sex,” he said 
They lived in a fairly primitive log- 
cabin-like dwelling in an isolated back- 
woods county in western Virginia, the 
kind of hillbilly milieu that produced 
the predators of Deliverance His moth¬ 
er dressed him up in girls’ clothes, beat 
him when he rebelled against it, sent 
him out to sell moonshine When he 
was seven years old an injury to his left 
eye caused him to lose the orb 

Henry left home early, and for a 
while it seemed he’d escaped the baleful 
effects of his upbringing He met a girl 
named Stella She was a factory girl, a 
hard worker, you know And 1 fell 
in love with her and wanted to get 
married 

He visited his mother, who now 
lived in Michigan, to tell her about 
Stella They went out drinking His 
mother indicated she didn’t approve of 
the marriage 

“I went home with her and I was lay¬ 
ing there in bed and all at once I felt 
something hit me upside the head She 
took a broom handle and, boy, she wore 
it out on my head And [ jumped up, 
you know, I swing and 1 don’t know 
whether I had something in my hand or 
not, but they say I did And she was hit 
on the neck or chin or somewhere and I 
killed her ” 

In 1960, Lucas was convicted of sec¬ 
ond-degree murder in the stabbing death 
of his mother He still disclaims any 
memory of the use of a knife 

“At the trial,” he said, “I told them 
I did hit her, I says, T guess you could 
say I’m guilty ’ Well, they charged me 
with second-degree murder, and give 
me twenty to forty ” 


O n the morning of August 22, 
1975, Michigan authorities 
released Henry Lee Lucas 
from state prison at Jackson 
It is at this point that the Lu¬ 
cas story bifurcates into-two 
radically different, contend¬ 
ing narratives It you believe 
the narrative compiled by the 
now defunct Henry Lee Lucas 
Homicide Task Force based on Lucas’s 
confessions—let’s call it “Version A 
Henry, Serial Killer”—the moment he 
got out of prison, Lucas met the man 
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who would become his accomplice m 
murder, Ottis Toole, and the two of 
them took off like a shot, driving thirty 
hours south to Lubbock, Texas, where 
they broke into the home of nineteen- 
year-old newlywed Deborah Sue Wil¬ 
liamson and stabbed her to death, there¬ 
by inaugurating their nonstop marathon 
of murders It would continue for eight 
years and claim 160 or 360 or 600 more 
victims (depending on when you 
asked) 

There are some problems with Ver¬ 
sion A, not the least of which is that, by 
most accounts, Lucas and Toole didn’t 
know each other in 1975, didn’t meet 
until 1979 But let’s set that aside for a 
1 moment and proceed to the alternative 
s scenario, which might be called “Ver¬ 
sion B Henry, Hapless Drifter and 
Bum ” Version B does have the advan- 
| tage of being corroborated by work rec- 
I ords and the recollections of neighbors, 
! relatives, and co-workers 
' In Version B, Lucas spent the night 
he was supposedly murdering Deborah 
Sue in Lubbock at his half-sister’s home 
' in Maryland, beginning to attempt to 
adjust to postpnson life It would not be 
easy Lucas was a thirty-nine-year-old 
; ex-con with a glass eye and an adjust- 
i ment problem, and even if he was not a 
serial killer, he was certainly no saint 
“I didn't have the outlook that nor- 
I mal people have,” Lucas says “I’d 
call myself abnormal because of where 
I'd been and what I’d been through It 
took me a long time after I got out of 
prison to adjust, you know, to society ” 
But, he contends, “eventually I ad¬ 
justed pretty good ” For a while, at 
| least He moved to Maryland, where his 
j half-sister lived Through her he met a 
\ woman named Betty who took a liking 
| to him, and they got married “I mar- 
| ned him for companionship,” she’d lat- 
* er say And Henry Lee Lucas did seem 
to have a talent for companionship He 
| was a drifter, not much better than a 


bum, but people always seemed to be 
taking him in, offering a place to stay, 
work, friendship 

But the stretches of settling down, 
making friends, never lasted long for 
Lucas Something always seemed to 
bring them to an end, there would be 
misunderstandings, “false accusa- 



Lucas complained to 
“Sister Clemmie,” his 
spiritual counselor and 
platonic sweetheart, that the 
task force was asking 
him to “take cases” even he 
found objectionable. 


tions,” he says—that’s what happened 
to end his year and a half of married 
life in Maryland 

“1 tried to live the right type of life 1 
seen that the kids [his wife’s three 
daughters by a previous marriage] 
were provided for I got them a home, 
where they didn’t have one before 
And 1 worked as a roofer, paid the 


rent, did everything possible And the 
more I’d done—” He breaks off and 
then resumes bitterly, “It didn’t mean 
nothing ” 

“What do you mean by that 9 ” I 
ask him 

“My wife accused me of having sex 
with her kids, and when she accused me 
of that I said, ‘No more,’ l couldn’t take 
no more That tore me apart I just left 
and never came back ’ ’ 

He took refuge with his half-sister, 
but once again, he says, a “false accu¬ 
sation” of molestation drove him out 
He hit the road—and the road hit back, 
hard By February 1979, Lucas was 
down-and-out, seeking succor at a relief 
mission in Jacksonville, Florida It was 
there, according to the Texas attorney 
general’s investigation, that he first met 
Ottis Toole, a six-foot-tall occasional 
transvestite and arsonist with a build 
like a linebacker’s and a voice like Tru¬ 
man Capote’s 

“Ottis looked to cruise the mission, 
pick up men, have sex with them, and 
then beat them up,” Lucas recalls 
Though Henry indicated a lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for sharing this experience, 
Toole took a liking to him anyway, in¬ 
vited him home to meet his mother, of¬ 
fered Lucas a place to stay, got him a 
job with the roofing contractors he 
worked for According to Lucas, he and 
Ottis were running buddies, pals, they 
never had a sexual relationship (Toole 
indicated otherwise to me in a subse¬ 
quent interview ) He stayed in the Toole 
household, he says, because it became 
the family he’d never had Indeed, be¬ 
fore long, two children arrived Toole’s 
niece and nephew Becky and Frank 
Powell, twelve and nine Both of them 
would have fateful roles to play later on 
in the Lucas saga 

But it didn’t last, this idyllic period 
Nothing good in Henry Lee Lucas’s life 
did Toole’s mother died and a squabble 
between Toole and his brothei resulted 
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in Henry and Ottis’s being kicked out 
Soon they banded together with 
Frank and Becky, along with a Chihua¬ 
hua, a cat, and some parakeets, in Hen¬ 
ry’s ancient, broken-down Oldsmobile 
They hit the highway, heading west to 
join the dispossessed of the earth 
“That began my travels,” Lucas says 
of the period when he began roaming 
the interstates, looking, he says, for 
some place to call home 

By Lucas’s account it was a pathetic 
odyssey They were so poor he had to 
go from town to town selling his blood 
to blood banks m order to pay for the 
gas to keep going When the car broke 
down, they’d hitchhike, hop a sooty 
freight car, split up, double back to 
Flonda, and take off again, generally 
getting nowhere and accomplishing 
nothing Except perhaps one hundred 
murders according to the Henry Lee Lu¬ 
cas Homicide Task Force (and Lucas’s 
original confessions), this was when Lu¬ 
cas and Toole were at the height of their 
senal-killer mayhem—sometimes kill¬ 
ing two or three people a week, picking 
them up on the highway or brazenly 
breaking into their homes, robbing them 
before raping and murdering them All of 
this with two kids in tow 

According to Lucas, the only deaths 
that occurred in these travels were those 
of the Chihuahua and the cat, who 
didn’t survive the heat (He sold the 
parakeets “to a man under a bridge” for 
gas money ) As he points out, and as 
investigators later verified, blood-bank 
records in places like Houston and New 
Orleans verify that Lucas had been sell¬ 
ing pints of blood for seven to ten dol¬ 
lars every week or so “If we were 
doing all those robberies and burglaries, 
why would I be selling my blood for a 
few bucks' 7 ” he asks 
Selling blood or spilling blood, this 
period of Henry’s travels finally came 
to an end in May 1982, when he and 


Becky—who’d split off from Ottis and 
Frank—were out hitching by a truck 
stop near Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
caught a ride with the Reverend Ruben 
Moore, a roofer and lay preacher who 
offered them shelter at hts nearby reli¬ 
gious refuge, the House of Prayer De¬ 
velopments there would soon bring 
Henry Lee Lucas to the attention of 
the world 

The House of Prayer was a spooky 
place, something out of Flannery 
O’Connor an abandoned chicken ranch 
consisting mainly of long, low chicken- 
coop sheds that had been subdivided 
into residences for the drifters and lost 
souls who found shelter there 



Waco D.A. Vic Feazell 
turned up serious problems 
with some of the Lucas 
confessions and put himself 
on a collision course with 
the task force. 


Henry and Becky moved into one of 
the abandoned chicken coops, Henry 
using his roofer’s skills to tum it into a 
cozy apartment for the two of them * 
Once again, for a while at least, Hen¬ 
ry Lee Lucas had found a place of ref¬ 
uge Henry and Becky became part of 
the community of wayward souls, even 
attended the Sunday-night prayer meet- ’ 
ings, where the sound of speaking in 
tongues was heard within walls once ac¬ 
customed to the clucking of hens 

But before long, Becky, who by now 
was fifteen, began getting restless in 
this bleak praine setting She talked 
about going back to Flonda Henry 
thought it was a mistake They quar¬ 
reled When Becky announced she was 
going to hitchhike to Jacksonville by 
herself, Henry set off, determined, he 
says, to hitch with her to Flonda, see 
that she got there safely 

Henry now says he last saw Becky at 
a truck stop in Alvord, Texas He’d 
gone into the truck-stop cafe to see if 
any dnvers were heading to Flonda 
When he turned and looked out the win¬ 
dow, he says, he saw Becky getting into 
a Red Arrow truck f 

“1 run out of the truck stop and start¬ 
ed back down the hill a-hollenng and 
they slammed the door and took off 
And here was my bag sitting by the 
road, you know They took everything 
except my bag Left my bag sitting on 
the road I didn’t know she was gonna 
run off from me ” ' 

Henry returned to the House of Pray- ' 
er, and Becky hasn’t been heard from ’ 
since Some, even those who doif't be- * 
lieve Lucas is a serial killer, believe this 
is one murder he did commit The sum- * 
mary of a lie-detector exam adminis¬ 
tered on behalf of the Texas attorney v 
general’s office in 1985 (after Lucas rc - c 

canted his senal-killer confessions) tf 1 * ^ 
dicated that Lucas “caused the death of i u 
not more than three people”—and tha* j c 
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? he “repeatedly indicated deception” 
r when he denied involvement in the mur- 
^ der of Becky Powell 
f He also “repeatedly indicated de- 
: ception” in denying involvement tn 
one other murder, that of a woman 
who lived not far from the House of 
Prayer, an elderly widow named Kate 
Rich It was, in fact, suspicion of Lu¬ 
cas’s involvement in the death/disap¬ 
pearance of Kate Rich (her house had 
burned down, her body had not been 
found, Lucas says he visited her on the 
day of her disappearance) that brought 
Henry into the purview of the local 
shenff, W F “Hound Dog” Conway 

And it was the aptly 
named Hound Dog’s zeal 
in pursuit, Lucas says, 
that gave rise to his 
whole false-confession wILDl 
spree Hound Dog first 
pounced on October 18, 

1982, arresting Lucas on 
suspicion of the murder 
of Kate Rich, putting 
him in the Montague taf&w* 
County jail, and holding 
him incommunicado, B|plp r 
Lucas says, for two 
weeks He was released 
without being charged, 
but, Lucas says. Hound 
Dog kept bird-dogging 
him, “harassed” him 
for seven months, until 
finally arresting him on a gun-posses¬ 
sion charge 

This time, Lucas says. Hound Dog 
put the screws to him, locked him naked 
in an “ice-cold cell” furnished with 
only a bare steel bedframe It was the 
cold that pushed hint 1 over the edge, he 
says, even though it was spring outside, 
a big industrial-strength air-condition- 
ing unit in the cell blasted him with 
freezing air twenty-four hours a day, 
giving him shivenng fits He claims he 
was told it would go on like that, with¬ 
out access to counsel, without a scrap 
of clothing or a blanket, until he con¬ 
fessed (In sworn testimony at the El 
Paso hearing. Sheriff Conway denied 
any impropriety in his treatment of 
Lucas ) 

Everything that happened next, the 
whole twisted saga of the serial-killer 
confession spree, with all its bizarre and 
disturbing consequences, was the prod¬ 
uct of the desperation engendered, Lu¬ 
cas says, by that cold-cell “torture ” 


That’s how he explains why he start¬ 
ed confessing—“I did what I had to do 
to get out of that cell ” But two confes¬ 
sions would have been enough for that, 
the hundreds that followed, he says, 
were payback Paying lawmen back for 
a lifetime of “false accusations,” he’d 
give them a lifetime of false confes¬ 
sions The lifelong victim of authority 
would now victimize the authorities, 
put them to shame 

That’s Lucas’s explanation, based on 
his insistence now that he didn’t kill 
Becky Powell or Kate Rich But, in 
fact, if we believe he did kill Becky and 
Kate, the fake-confession spree makes 
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more sense knowing he was going to be 
nailed for two, he’d have much less to 
lose confessing to hundreds And he 
might have something to gain The 
false confessions, once exposed, 
might throw a cloud of doubt over the 
two murders he did commit 

Whatever the complexities of his mo¬ 
tives, his initial efforts to portray him¬ 
self as a serial killer ran into trouble 
almost immediately Indeed, the story 
of Henry Lee Lucas’s senal-killer con¬ 
fession spree is really the story of Lu¬ 
cas’s evolution from a crude and uncon¬ 
vincing confessor whose act almost 
folded at the start to a brilliantly inven¬ 
tive con artist, the Olivier of the false 
confession, who learned how to ana¬ 
lyze and play to the psyches of the 
lawmen he gulled into complicity in 
his charade 

Here’s how it began On the night of 
June 17, 1983, Lucas called out to his 
jailer and announced that he had some¬ 
thing to say He proceeded to confess to 


the murders of Becky Powell and Kate 
Rich He threw in some horrifying de¬ 
tails, claiming the reason Kate Rich’s 
body had never been found was that 
he’d chopped it up and burned it down 
to ash in the wood-burning stove at the 
House of Prayer 

But he didn’t stop there He told local 
Texas Ranger Phil Ryan, who’d been 
following the case (these days the Rang¬ 
ers function as a kind of elite band of 
super-state troopers, often stationed in 
small counties to lend criminal-investi¬ 
gation expertise to local sheriffs), that 
he’d killed at least a hundred more 
Ranger Ryan asked Lucas to write down 


S When Lubbock 

Lemons Lucas had 
nineteen-year-old 
tried to tell them, 


the details of all those murders The 
document he produced almost ended 
the whole business then and there It 
was a three-page, primitively scrawled 
list of seventy-seven people he’d sup¬ 
posedly killed There were childish, 
cartooijlike “sketches” of the vic¬ 
tims’ faces, accompanied by disjoint¬ 
ed descriptions 

Junction, Plainview, I-10 Date, 1979 
Death, cut head off, knife Started stran¬ 
gling, stab back, white female, 20, medi¬ 
um, red hair, lots of makeup, five-two, 
135, pretty Picked up, put head in sack, 
dropped in Arizona, body 

The key to all that happened later, 
Lucas says, was that the word went out 
before any proof came back “The sher¬ 
iff went in front of the press immediate¬ 
ly,” he recalls, “and said that I’d killed 
hundreds ” 

The Henry Lee Lucas traveling circus 
had begun in earnest 

“They were (Continued on page 274) 















Mean for Jesus 

the spirit of his bill, even invoking the 
name of Ryan White, the late AIDS poster 
boy, who, Kennedy says, would be barred 
by Helms from a summer job at Burger 
King To no avail Before introducing his 
amendment, Helms takes a little poll in 
the Senate cloakroom “If your favorite 
restaurant in Alexandria were known to 
have a chef who has AIDS or any other 
communicable disease,” Helms asks, 
“would you take your family there to 
have a meal 7 ” The answer is a unanimous 
“no,” testament to that potent Helms al¬ 
chemy of logic, emotion, and fear It 
works in the cloakroom, and it works in 
the full Senate, to the surprise of 
many—including Helms’s own staff (but 
not, clearly, Helms himself)—his 


amendment passes, leaving to Kennedy 
and his allies the chore of undoing the 
emotion-charged provision in a Senate- 
House conference 

In the Helms view of things, any day 
that includes a victory over Ted Kennedy 
is a good day, and if it brings a shot at 
“the sodomites” too, then it is fine in¬ 
deed But this is a bonus day without 
breaking a sweat. Helms also gets to 
knock down the N E A 

Returning to his office, he reluctantly 
meets with a few members of the press (a 
group that the former newspaperman so 
deeply loathes that he refuses to give his 
daily schedule to his press secretary, Eric 
Lundgren, for fear that Lundgren will let 
reporters know where Helms will be) The 
conversation turns to the N E A The 
White House has rather sheepishly floated 
a compromise proposal might Congress 


accept a one-year reauthorization, delay¬ 
ing the bloody battle until after the No¬ 
vember elections 7 Friends of the troubled 
arts agency still hoped, naively, that 
Helms, who had been relatively silent on 
the N E A for a few weeks, might be 
amenable to compromise and negotiation 
“Will you,” Helms is asked, “allow a 
one-year cooling-off period 7 ” And in an 
instant. Helms turns the White House pro¬ 
posal to dust 

“I think we oughta confront the issue,” 
he says “Should pornography and ob¬ 
scenity be funded by the taxpayer 7 

“I say no ” 

Those three words are the lyrics to the 
Jesse Helms anthem, uttered with the as¬ 
surance of a man who believes he can get 
a congressional chorus to sing along It’s 
just a matter of knowing which hot but¬ 
tons to push □ 


Dead Reckoning 

(Continued from page 197) flying in from 
all over the country,” he says “Helicop¬ 
ters, everything else flying into that tiny 
town Lawmen, news media, writers 

Perhaps if word hadn’t gotten out so 
fast, if lawmen hadn’t found themselves 
committed so soon to the proposition that 
they had a senal killer confessing in their 
custody, they might not have been so 
committed to the proposition when the 
problems began to develop 

Which they did very early on There 
were problems with that first list of sev¬ 
enty-seven victims As the Texas attor¬ 
ney general’s review of the case states, 
law-enforcement officers began to in¬ 
vestigate and “recognized immediately 
that Lucas’s description of the abduc- 
tion/murder of a juvenile female had 
never taken place ” (Italics are mine ) 
Several other places where he’d claimed 
to have buried bodies, including an 
abandoned chromium mine in Pennsyl¬ 
vania called the Bottomless Pit, were 
thoroughly searched and turned up no 
bodies Indeed, none of those seventy- 
seven claimed kills was ever linked to a 
real body 

When you think about it, it’s not that 
easy to convince the world you’re the 
greatest serial killer in American history 
just on your own say-so The contession 
spree couldn’t have continued with Lucas 
just making up murders and sending peo¬ 
ple looking tor bodies that weren’t there 
He needed a score The key to his first 
success, the key to all the successes that 
followed is evident in Lucas’s description 


of that first big score reversing the infor¬ 
mation flow 

That first score, Henry says, involved 
a murder in Conroe, Texas, north of 
Houston 

“Sheriff Corley from Conroe, he sent 
his deputies up to Montague and they 
showed me all the pictures of the murder 
victim right off ” 

Henry said, sure, he remembered her— 
that was one of his kills 

“Then they said, ‘We want to take you 
down there and let you point out the crime 
scene to us ’ And they drove down there 
and drove me around everywhere and I 
couldn’t find it ” 

“You couldn’t find iC” 

“Until they pointed it out to me 
“Let’s get this straight They stopped 
by the crime scene and said, ‘Here we are, 
Henry ’ ” 

“Yes ‘Does this look familiar r 
“You learned to pick up on cues 7 ” 
“On what they wanted ” 

(Sheriff Joe Corley insists that—while 
he was suspicious of some of the cases 
Henry tried to take credit for in his coun¬ 
ty—the two that he did clear with Lucas 
were genuine He denies that he or his 
men gave Lucas any details about the 
crimes in advance ) 

Reversing the flow instead of making 
up bodies, lawmen would bring bodies, 
pictures of them, to Lucas Sometimes 
they d play a kind of reverse Twenty 
Questions in which he would cannily use 
trial and error to remember” a descrip¬ 
tion of his victim (“Yeah, 1 had one up 


near Lake Michigan—she was a blonde 
girl about twenty Oh, she wasn’t 
blonde 7 Could’ve been light-brown, 
brownish hair I got so many I get ’em 
confused”) When he finally guessed 
right, the lawmen and Lucas would pile 
into a car, and again by means of trial and 
error mostly error and by picking up of¬ 
ten unsubtle clues, he’d “find” the crime 
scene Afterward, detectives would an¬ 
nounce that Lucas’s confession had been 
verified because he “supplied officers 
with details only the killer could have 
known, and led them right to the crime 
scene 

Or as the Texas attorney general's re¬ 
port summarized, ‘Lucas would use in¬ 
formation provided him during question¬ 
ing by law enforcement personnel to 
fabricate confessions 

The next key turning point in Lucas’s 
rise to world-class serial-killer status was 
the “Orange Socks” contession It was 
the Orange Socks contession that got him 
the death penalty in Texas, that left him 
truly with nothing to lose And the Orange 
Socks confession brought him into the ju¬ 
risdiction of the lawman who was to be¬ 
come Henry’s father confessor his father 
figure the man in whose custody he 
would become an industrial-strength dy¬ 
namo of a confession machine Sheriff Jim 
Boutwell 

Orange Socks W'as the name given to a 
young woman whose unidentified body 
was found in a ditch off a lonely stretch of 
Interstate 35 in Williamson County, Tex¬ 
as Her body was nude exceot for a pair of 
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bright, fuzzy orange socks In a way. Or¬ 
ange Socks was typical of the kind of vic¬ 
tim Henry Lee Lucas would most success¬ 
fully claim as his Probably a hitchhiker 
(no local people recognized her) Proba¬ 
bly an outcast of some kind (nationwide 
circulation of her picture produced no 
grieving family to claim her) A four- 
year-old unsolved homicide with no sus¬ 
pects, no leads, until Sheriff Jim Boutwell 
visited Lucas in jail and asked him if Or¬ 
ange Socks was one of “his ” 

Boutwell brought Lucas to his jail in 
Georgetown, Texas, a small town half an 
hour north of Austin, after the Orange 
Socks confession and kept him ♦ there 
Kept him there and got a special appropri¬ 
ation from the Texas Department of Pub¬ 
lic Safety, with the governor’s blessing, 
to establish a Henry Lee Lucas Homicide 
Task Force, to be jointly administered by 
Boutwell and the Texas Rangers 

“Things really skyrocketed in George¬ 
town,” Lucas says “I went from one a 
day or twice a day to seven days a week, 
probably five or six officers a day came in 
there ” 

Lucas certainly seemed to be driven to 
increase his productivity under the influ¬ 
ence ot the sheriff As the attorney gener¬ 
al’s report notes, Lucas had started with 
those seventy-seven claimed kills, but 
“while talking to Sheriff Boutwell on 
June 22, 1983, he increased the tally to 
156 His final estimate [under Boutwell’s 
supervision] was over 600 ” (Boutwell, a 
courtly former Ranger and legendary Tex¬ 
as lawman, insisted to me that the 160 or 
so Lucas confessions actually cleared un¬ 
der his supervision were all properly han¬ 
dled, solid cases ) 

The Texas Rangers were the outside 
men for the task force, the link to state 
and national law enforcement They 
booked detectives who signed up two and 
three months in advance for appointments 
with Lucas they organized “Lucas semi¬ 
nars” to share their serial-killer exper¬ 
tise under the prestigious auspices of the 
Regional Organized Crime Information 
Center 

And Lucas had good reason to keep in¬ 
creasing his numbers for the task force 
The more cases he confessed to, the more 
rewards of milk shakes and jail perks he 
received He was living high off the hog 
in Georgetown, better in his carpeted jail 
cell, he says, than he’d ever lived “out¬ 
side” in his entire life He’d been a dnftei 
and a bum living in a chicken coop, now 
he was an international celebrity entei- 



taining Japanese camera crews, making 
book and movie deals for his life story 
And there were deep psychological satis¬ 
factions the ex-con lowlife who’d been 
pushed around by lawmen all his life was 
now manipulating the hell out ot lawmen, 
making them dance to his tune and laugh¬ 
ing behind their backs Toward the end he 
was almost testing them to see how much 
they’d swallow, how outlandish the sto¬ 
nes could get, claiming to have bumped 
off Jimmy Hoffa for the Mob and to 
have flown the poison to Jonestown in 
Guyana 

Like the con-man hero of Gogol’s 
“Dead Souls,” who goes around buying 
title to dead serfs in order to inflate the 
value of his estate and social position, 
Henry Lee Lucas rose by taking title to the 
dead The ever higher numbers ensured 
his stay in the Georgetown jail where 
he’d taken up oil painting when he wasn't 
watching premium cable channels like 
HBO and Playboy on his personal color 
set, or ordering in his favorite take-out 
foods from the Sonic drive-in and other 
local eateries he preferred to the jail 
kitchen 

The higher the numbers, the longer 
he’d enjoy his perks And when he 
stopped confessing y As Texas Ranger 
Bob Prince, co-chief of the task force, put 
it in an adulatory profile in Law Enforce¬ 
ment News, “When [Lucas] gets to the 
point where he has no more information 
or he doesn’t want to talk with us any¬ 
more, death row is waiting for him dowm 
there at the penitentiary 

Or, as Lucas put it to me, Prince “said 
my goose would be cooked ” 

In fairness to the lawmen far and wide 
who fell for his confessions—despite the 
dearth of physical evidence linking him to 
the crimes (not a single fingerprint for 
instance)—there was one confessional 
ploy ot Lucas’s that succeeded spectacu¬ 
larly well He came up with an eyewitness 
to attest to his killings Not merely an eye¬ 
witness, but an accomplice He came up 
with Ottis Toole He and Toole were a 
killing team, he said from the beginning 
Toole had recruited him into the Hands ot 
Death Devil-worshiping cult Toole was 
if anything, even more bloodthirsty than 
he (the barbecues) 

The astonishing thing was that as ludi¬ 
crous as these stories sounded Toole 
cheerfully c onjmnecl them all 

Lucas says it came as a surprise’ to 
him when he heard that Toole was back¬ 
ing him up on these talcs 

“I didn’t expect him to take the cases,” 
Lucas says 

But late which had separated the two 


men back in 1982, had landed them in 
similar desperate situations in late 198?T 
when Lucas started including Toole in his 
confessions Toole by then was also in 
jail, facing the death penalty in Florida for 
an arson-murder rap (he had been convict¬ 
ed ot burning down a rooming house a 
fire in which an old man died) Toole, like 
Lucas, had little to lose And he still had a 
kind of romantic devotion to Henry, in his 
own way the Florida firebug was still car¬ 
rying a torch for Lucas The transcript of a 
November 14, 1983, phone call between 
Lucas and Toole, shortly after they joined 
forces in the confession spree, reveals the 
dynamic of their relationship Toole re¬ 
proves Lucas for breaking his word ‘ nev¬ 
er to run off ’ Lucas says something 
sentimental about the two of them “being 
together in the hereafter And Toole, 
with only the slightest reluctance (he wor¬ 
ries about the barbecuing tales “Wouldn’t 
that make me a cannibal ; ”), enthusiasti¬ 
cally backs Lucas up on everything 

Later 1 asked Toole, who is still serving 
time in Florida State Prison (his death sen¬ 
tence reduced to life imprisonment), what 
he had thought when he first heard Lucas 
was claiming they d killed hundreds to¬ 
gether 

I said. Well shit, he wants to make 
himself a pig, goddamn, I’ll help him 
out 1 said Til pump it all in for him ’ I 
said. Fuck it I got nothing to lose ’ ” 

“I said (to Toole], ‘Let’s go for it,’ ” 
Lucas told me 

“1 said, ‘Fire away with hell for noth¬ 
ing,’ ’ Toole recalled 

And so they did Toole’s eyewitness 
corroboration became a big asset in sell¬ 
ing the legitimacy of the Lucas confes¬ 
sions 

Lucas s Hands of Death ploy—attribut¬ 
ing his entire career as a serial killer to his 
recruitment by Toole into a Satamst ritual- 
murder cult t e The Devil Made Me Do 
It—served a shrewdly calculated purpose 
in his serial-killer impersonation It w'as 
part ot Lucas s growing effort to portray 
himself as a Man of Faith on a Mission 
from God 

It wasn t long before Lucas was claim¬ 
ing to have been ‘ saved” by his spiritual 
counselor and platonic sweetheart. Sis¬ 
ter Clemmie —a devout religious layper¬ 
son who ran a jail ministry in the Gefffge- 
townjail CIcmmie hit the religious-radto- 
talk-show circuit describing how she’d 
brought a serial killer to the Lord Lucas 
would go on those shows offering pious 
“advice to Christian youth,” from his re¬ 
formed-serial killer perspective, on how 
to avoid the snares of Satanism He’d 
even tell his radio audience that God Him- 
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self had appeared as a bright white light in 
a comer of his cell and spoken to him, 
urging him to keep confessing all his mur¬ 
ders, “for the sake of the families”—the 
families of the victims he’d slain If he 
confessed everything, Lucas said God told 
him. He would help Lucas remember 
where all the bodies of his victims were, 
“so they could be given a proper Chris¬ 
tian burial ” 

Sure, it sounds like bunk in retrospect, 
but Lucas was playing to a powerful emo¬ 
tional dynamic in the hearts of the murder 
victims’ families—the need fonsome fi¬ 
nality, some fitting closure to their suf¬ 
fering, the primal urge to solemnize 
death with certainty The horror ot the 
unmarked grave is an ancient theme go¬ 
ing back to the age of The Iliad, whose 
final book is devoted to the struggle to 
obtain the return of Hector’s body, give 
it the proper burial that in some funda¬ 
mental way separates civilization from 
savagery 

For hundreds of families across Ameri¬ 
ca, Henry Lee Lucas became the great 
solemmzer of unsolved-murder victims’ 
fates 

But finally doing it “for the sake of the 
families” became Lucas’s undoing Be¬ 
cause finally there was one family that 
looked a little more closely than most at 
what Lucas was “doing” for them, a fam¬ 
ily that wouldn’t be satisfied by the conso¬ 
lation of false certainty—if it meant let¬ 
ting the real killer off the hook 

A sudden Texas hailstorm is rattling 
down on the roof over the boat dock 
We’re on the shore of a lake somewhere 
in Texas Exactly where, I’ve been asked 
not to disclose 

Under the thin corrugated-tin shelter. 
Bob Lemons is telling me, “We don’t 
want to be portrayed as the grieving fam¬ 
ily everyone should pity Do you under¬ 
stand 7 We weren’t just passively grieving, 
we took action We did the kind ot inves¬ 
tigation that put the task force to shame 
For a while there we were unstoppable 
We stopped the whole damned thing in its 
tracks ” 

It almost seems as if the Lemonses’ col¬ 
lision course with the Lucas task force 
was fated Their nineteen-year-old newly¬ 
wed daughter, Deborah Sue Williamson 
was supposedly the very first ot the hun¬ 
dreds of victims Lucas killed when he got 
out of prison in 1975 

And of all the families ot victims af¬ 
flicted by the Lucas confessions the Lem¬ 


onses had perhaps the most urgent reason 
to want to believe that his confession to 
the murder of their daughter was true Be¬ 
cause in the aftermath of the killing, their 
own son had at first come under suspi¬ 
cion Although he was later cleared, a Lu¬ 
cas confession certainly would have eradi¬ 
cated any lingering doubts about their 
son But the Lemonses smelled something 
wrong about Lucas's confession from the 
beginning 

For one thing, the first time Lucas was 
shown Deborah’s picture, he said he d 
never seen her, never been to Lubbock in 
his life But, Bob Lemons tells me, a year 
later, “we got a phone call from a detec¬ 
tive in Lubbock and he told me that it had 
been determined, that they’d had Henry to 
Lubbock, that he had confessed to having 
murdered Debbie and the case was closed 
They had charged him and he would be 
indicted, which he was Joyce and 1 im¬ 
mediately upon receiving that informa¬ 
tion, went to Lubbock to hear and see 
what he said ” 

They found out Lucas had a lot of infor¬ 
mation about Deborah s murder, but ‘the 
problem was the information he was giv¬ 
ing them was totally wrong,” Bob Lem¬ 
ons says “He had the description of the 
house wrong He had the murder hap¬ 
pening inside the house instead of out¬ 
side He had the description of Deborah 
wrong ” 

Particularly unconvincing, Lemons 
says, was the portion of the confession 
tape in which Lucas is supposedly lead¬ 
ing” lawmen to the crime scene 

“They took him to the house and asked 
him three or tour times, ‘Now are you 
sure you don’t remember something about 
this particular place 1 You know, and par¬ 
ticularly out here in back in the patio 
area 7 ’ And he finally caught on to the fact 
that this [the patio] was where he was sup¬ 
posed to have |killed her) 

The Lemonses went back to the Lub¬ 
bock detectives “We tried to tell them, 
‘This is wrong, we need to put this case 
back into the open file The murderer is 
still loose ’ And they were just furious 
with us 

Doubts were not welcome But doubts 
were driving the Lemonses crazy They 
couldn’t live with the notion that a false 
confession let the real murderer ot their 
daughter go free 

They decided the only way to resolve 
their doubts was to launch their own pri¬ 
vate investigation into Henry Lee Lucas 
and his travels They set off on a journey 
into Lucas’s past, eventually selling 
their house to raise cash for their investi¬ 
gation 


They received the help of a sympathetic 
state trooper in Maryland Fran Dixon, 
who’d had doubts of his own about the 
Lucas confessions he d looked into 4 He 
took us to Henry's half-s'ister, to his rela¬ 
tives, ' Lemons recalls “And we began 
talking to these people and began compar¬ 
ing what we had with what they had on 
his whereabouts and we commenced to 
all of a sudden realize that when Henry 
was supposed to be killing somebody in 
Texas or California he was actually in jail 
in Maryland or at work m Pennsylvania or 
living at home with someone 

It became obvious that this whole 
thing was a farce. Bob Lemons says 
Before they were through their private 
investigation had produced enough docu¬ 
ments and eyewitness accounts concern¬ 
ing Lucas’s whereabouts to discredit 
scores ot his murder confessions But, 
once again, when they sought to bring 
the results of their investigation to the 
attention of the Lucas task force their 
proffer was rejected out of band 

By this time the Lemonses weren't 
alone in bringing doubts about Lucas to 
the attention ot the task force 

There was a veteran journalist in Dallas 
named Hugh Aynesworth He d co-writ- 
ten a book about serial killer Ted Bundy 
(The Only Lnmg Witness), and originally 
he’d believed Lucas was a serial killer of 
even greater magnitude He planned to do 
a biography of Lucas But Aynesworth 
says Lucas confided to him early on that 
he d only ‘ done three (his mother 
Becky Powell and Kate Rich) Aynes¬ 
worth then began his own investigation of 
the Lucas-Toole travels which ended up 
discrediting dozens more confessions in a 
Dallas Times Herald expose 

Even Sister Clemnne the truest of true 
believers in Lucas and his Mission from 
God, began to have her doubts when Lu¬ 
cas started complaining to her that the task 
force was asking him to take cases that 
even he found obiectionablc (Genuine 
has remained loyal to Lucas after the 
shock ot his recantation, and believes he’s 
telling the truth now ) 

One case Henry tesislcd—at first—in¬ 
volved the son of a lawman m a southern 
state He d been convicted ot kjlhng a 
con\enience-store clerk and was already 
serving a murder sentence when Henry s 
confession sprang him from jail got him a 
new trial and eventually an acquittal The 
prosecutor who convicted the lawman s 
son would later testify m the hi Paso hear¬ 
ing to his outrage and bewilderment, the 
prosecutor believes a false Lucas confes¬ 
sion helped a real killer walk tree 

Then there was a young crusading D A 
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in Waco, Texas, named Vic Feazell, who 
was troubled by the way Lucas’s confes¬ 
sion to the murder of a prostitute had 
blown his chance to get a genuine suspect 
to confess In trying to check out that one 
prostitute-murder confession, Feazell 
turned up serious problems with about a 
dozen other Lucas confessions He too. 
put himself on a collision course with the 
Lucas task force, and touched off what 
was to become a bitter civil war between 
branches of Texas law enforcement—a 
war which began with a showdown over 
possession of Henry Lee Lucas’s body 
The showdown resulted from Feazell’s ef¬ 
forts to bnng Lucas before his grand jury 
in April 1985 to testify about his confu¬ 
sions The Lucas task force was extremely 
unhappy about this 

Feazell sent his men down to the Lucas- 
task-force lair at the Georgetown jail 
‘’They went down there and pretty much 
intimidated the Georgetown boys into re¬ 
leasing him and letting us bnng him back 
to Waco,” he recalls 

When the task force learned that its 
chief asset was in the hands of the enemy, 
it convened an emergency late-night strat¬ 
egy session and decided to call in the Feds 
to get Lucas back 

“The next morning,” Feazell recalls, 
“two F B I agents showed up in my of¬ 
fice around 7, 7 30, demanding to see Lu¬ 
cas, right before he was to testify before 
the grand jury ” 

Feazell ordered his men to hold off the 
agents, and called for reinforcements He 
called in Attorney General Jim Mattox 
“He just hit the roof He told them [the 
Feds] it was obviously a conspiracy be¬ 
cause nothing but the murder of a presi¬ 
dent gets the F B I out at seven am” 

It was a tense standoff between armed 
men “They were pretty upset,” Feazell 
recalls But he won the tug-of-war, held 
onto to his controversial prisoner—al¬ 
though he paid dearly for that victory 
later on 

There followed a dramatic recantation 
scene What finally brought Lucas to 
that moment in Waco when he dis¬ 
avowed the whole serial-killer charade > 
If you listen to Lucas now, it was the 
mind-numbing horror of the actual con¬ 
fession process 

“I got so sick of looking at those pic¬ 
tures —hi was pathetic,” he tells me in 
Huntsville 

“What kind of pictures do you mean 7 ” 

“Naked women, murder victims, peo¬ 
ple cut up in pieces It was just sicken¬ 


ing You know, it was just sickening ” 

It would go on twelve hours a day, five, 
six, seven days a week, looking at hun¬ 
dreds, thousands, of mutilated corpses 
“And the more I would try to get away 
from it, the more they wanted to show 
me I told Clemmie, ‘I can’t take looking 
at these pictures ’ ” 

At first, he says he rebelled in a kind 
of covert, subversive way, deliberately 
“going wild” with the ever inflating mag¬ 
nitude of his confessions to everyone and 
everything After he raised his claimed- 
kills total to six hundred in the U S , he 
casually added that he’d “done about a 
thousand in Canada ” Began claiming 
he’d kidnapped more than five hundred 
U S “milk carton” children on behalf of 
the Hands of Death and “sold them into 
slavery m Mexico ” Threw in Jimmy 
Hoffa and Jonestown 

But none of these claims seemed to 
prompt the task force to examine any of 
his more mundane murder confessions, 
and Lucas realized, he says now, that he’d 
have to expose his whole act to end it In 
addition he concedes he’d begun to get the 
feeling the jig was up—he knew Feazell, 
Aynesworth, and the Lemonses had been 
investigating him, poking holes in his sto¬ 
ry And so, when he walked into Vic Fea- 
zell’s office prior to testifying to the grand 
jury, “I asked them, ‘What would it be if 
I told you that I didn t do the crimes 7 ’ 
And they said, ‘Well, we know you 
didn’t,’ and I said, ‘If I tell you that I 
didn’t do the crimes, now they [the task 
force] would kill me before I got back to 
Georgetown ’ And they said, ’What if we 
can give you protection 7 ’ And I said, ‘I 
don’t think you can do it ’ They said, 
‘We’ll get the attorney general up here ’ 
So they called me in to talk to [Attorney 
General Jim Mattox] and he said, T guar¬ 
antee they won’t get anyone near you ’ 
And I said, ‘Well, I’ll tell the truth, 
then ’ And I said to them, ‘There’s some 
other people that deserve to know the 
truth ’ ” 

“What did you mean by that 7 ” J ask 

him 

“ ‘The Lemonses,’ I said ‘I want them 
told the truth ’ They said, ‘The Lemonses 
already know the truth ’ ” 

Lucas then went belore the grand jury 
in Waco, recanted his confessions, and 
exposed the techniques of his hoax 

But what Lucas and the Lemonses and 
D A Feazell and the Texas attorney 
general didn’t realize was that merely 
exposing the hoax confessions wasn’t 
enough 

“Henry thought that by just telling the 
truth he could undo everything he'd 


done,” Joyce Lemons says “It was too 
late for that ” ^ 

By the time Lucas had recanted, the 
machinery of the criminal-justice system 
had already locked in his lies and given a 
number of powerful law-enforcement in¬ 
stitutions a stake m keeping them locked 
in As Joyce Lemons says, “Henry had 
been everybody’s ticket to glory, there 
were all these book contracts ’ 

As soon as Lucas recanted, the task 
force had to fold up its tent, and he 
found himself quickly packed off to 
death row to await execution m the Or¬ 
ange Socks case 

One year later, in April 1986. Texas 
attorney general Jim Mattox issued his 
“Lucas Report ” In addition to casting 
serious doubts on all but two of the Lucas 
confessions (Becky Powell and Kate 
Rich), the Lucas Report directly took on 
the task force and the Texas Rangers 
“Those with custody of Lucas did nothing 
to bring an end to his hoax Even as evi¬ 
dence of the hoax mounted, they contin¬ 
ued to insist that Lucas had murdered 
hundreds of persons ” 

But partisans of the Lucas task force 
weren’t taking this assault on their efforts 
lying down According to a sworn affida¬ 
vit from Sister Clemmie, shortly after the 
1985 Waco showdown. Sheriff Boutwell 
told her, “By the time we finish with 
Vic Feazell, he will wish he d never 
heard the name Henry Lee Lucas ” 
(Sheriff Boutwell denies ever making 
that statement ) 

And, in fact, before long a U S attor¬ 
ney was spearheading a full-court-press 
corruption investigation targeted against 
DA Vic Feazell, an investigation that re¬ 
sulted in Feazell’s indictment and arrest 
on bribery charges on the eve ot his re- 
election campaign Feazell filed court mo¬ 
tions portraying the indictments as retal¬ 
iatory prosecution” for his role in expos¬ 
ing the Lucas hoax and putting the 
prestige of “the law enforcement brother¬ 
hood” in question Feazell fought back, 
won re-election, and won acquittal Irom a 
jury which deliberated for only six hours 
before rejecting the accusations on the 
first vote The Dallas Times Herald later 
called Feazell’s ordeal “a vendetta direct¬ 
ed at a prosecutor whose major transgres¬ 
sion appeared to be that he held ifye Texas 
Rangers and lawmen across the country 
up to public ridicule by helping expose the 
hoax ot Henry Lee Lucas, a confessed se¬ 
rial murderer who turned out to be noth¬ 
ing but a serial con man ” Vindicated, 
Feazell nonetheless had faced eighty 
years in prison for his attempt to get to 
the truth about that prostitute murder. 
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and his promising political career was 
derailed 

El Paso judge Brunson Moore—the 
man who presided over the final Texas 
courtroom battle over a Lucas confession 
and threw it out of court in December 
1986—contends that there’s “not one guy 
who’s stood up to the task force” who 
hasn't suffered retaliation from the law- 
enforcement brotherhood What disturbs 
Judge Moore at least as much is the failure 
of the criminal-justice system to follow up 
on the hoax revelations and reopen all 
those murder cases closed by Lucas’s con¬ 
fessions 

A particularly dramatic example of 
this came to light just two days after my 
second visit with Lucas on death row in 
June 

An A P dispatch in a Dallas paper 
datelined Salt Lake City reported that 
“police say the books will stay closed on 
three Utah murders attributed to Henry 
Lee Lucas even though a 1986 Texas 
attorney general’s report— which Utah 
lawmen say they didn’t know existed — 
contains evidence which conflicts with in¬ 
formation Lucas gave Utah lawmen [Ital¬ 
ics are mine | 

“In one of the [1978] murders,” the 
story continues, “Lucas claimed he was 
assisted by Ottis Toole although the at¬ 
torney general’s investigation shows that 
Mr Lucas didn’t meet Mr Toole until 
February 1979 ” 

Investigator Mike Feary of the Texas 
attorney general’s office, who worked on 
the A G ’s 1986 investigation, was 
quoted saying, “Nobody should clear a 
case solely on a Lucas confession They 
should ignore it, and see what else they 
have ” 

1 called Investigator Feary and asked 
him d somebody in Texas law enforce¬ 
ment didn’t have a responsibility to make 
sure the 150 or so police departments all 
over the U S who have Lucas’s confes¬ 
sions still on the books had at least read 
the attorney general’s report “There may 
have been some obligation on our part to 
contact every agency,” Feary conceded 
Although his office sent out copies of the 
Lucas Report to lawmen nationwide, he 
said, it was the Rangers and the task force 
who knew which police departments 
cleared which cases—and they weren’t 
sending out the report to an\one 

They still aren t In a phone interview 
Texas Ranger Bob Prince, former co-chief 
of the Lucas task force, estimated thLre 
were upwards of 150 cases around the 


country which had been cleared “with 
different degrees of certainty by Lucas 
confessions But Captain Prince told me 
that the Rangers themselves hadn’t actual¬ 
ly cleared the cases, they’d just booked 
the teams of local detectives m to see Lu¬ 
cas Therefore it wasn’t the Rangers' re¬ 
sponsibility to re-examine the evidence 
Nor did he express any doubt that Lucas 
was a genuine serial killer 

The Lucas case is one in which the facts 
seem fated never to catch up to the myth 
Not only are the Lucas confessions em¬ 
bedded in the legal system, they ve found 
their way into the dicey science of seri¬ 
al-killer psychology A 1988 book by a 
Ph D in psychology, Serial Killers The 
Growing Menace, acknowledges charges 
that Lucas was a hoax but goes right 
ahead and includes him in its profile of 
the serial killer’s psyche, then uses the 
fact that Lucas fits the profile as support 
for the belief he really is a serial killer 

The newly released film Henry Por¬ 
trait of a Serial Killer is another case of 
the media perpetuating the myth without 
regard to the facts The film is not a docu¬ 
mentary, but it opens with a statement that 
it is “based on the confessions of a person 
named Henry, many of which he later re¬ 
canted ” Despite those weaselly words, 
the film—which also features characters 
named “Otis” and “Becky”—clearly en¬ 
dorses the view that the “person named 
Henry” was the real thing the soulless 
serial killer of the myth The mostly re¬ 
spectful reviews, and laudatory articles 
about the film’s insight into the American 
psyche in places like Film Comment 
seem either unaware or unconcerned that 
the Lucas confessions might be a hoax 
and that the film serves the propaganda 
interests of the task force 

Was it all a hoax 9 Or is it possible that, 
even if hundreds of the Lucas-Toole con¬ 
fessions were bogus, they may have killed 
several more people than the two that 
most students ^of the case credit Lucas 
with f When I learned of the new Florida 
murder cases against Lucas and Toole set 
to come to trial this year, it seemed at lirst 
as if they might be just as much an anach¬ 
ronism as Henry Portrait oj a Serial Kill¬ 
er But in tact at least one of the Florida 
prosecutions promises to offer something 
entirely new a Long-Silent Witness, one 
who might be able to pm more murders on 
Lucas and Toole 

Florida lawmen refuse to talk for the 
record about the new murder cases or the 
Long-Silent Witness but affidavits they 
tiled in the Lucas extradition hearing in 
Huntsville in 19X9 tell a fascinating 
story 


This climactic chapter of the Lucas 
saga begins with Ottis Elwood Toole 
Toole has always been something of a 
loose cannon in the Lucas saga Some of 
his confessions surpassed even Lucas’s in 
spectacular improbability There was, for 
instance, his confession to the murder of 
young Adam Walsh He was the six-year- 
old Florida boy who disappeared m 1981, 
the son of John Walsh, who later became 
the celebrated host of the crime-stopper 
series America \ Most Wanted At one 
point, when Adam was the object of a 
highly publicized search Toole an¬ 
nounced that not only had he kidnapped 
and killed Adam but he had eaten him, 
which was why the body couldn’t be 
found When the body was found, Toole 
didn’t allow it to daunt him And, unlike 
Lucas, Toole never officially recanted any 
of his confessions under oath He still gets 
visits from investigators from all over the 
country, still takes cases, although 
business is not as brisk as it was before 
the Adam Walsh fiasco 

On June 7, 1988 according to court pa¬ 
pers an investigator from the Florida De¬ 
partment of Law Enforcement visited Ot¬ 
tis Toole m Florida State Prison The 
investigator was working on the unsolved 
1981 murder of a northern-Florida woman 
named Jerilyn Murphy Peoples, who was 
shot dead in her house upon returning 
from a grocery-shopping trip 

According to the Florida affidavit, 
Toole advised the investigator that 
Peoples was carrying bags of groceries 
and that she was shot with a rifle thereby 
taking responsibility for her death along 
with Lucas Toole also verified that [his 
nephew Frank] Powell was present when 
this occurred 

What’s surprising is what happened 
next in the Florida investigation On June 
30, 1988, an investigator took a sworn 
statement from Frank Powell 11! who 
“advised that he was present during the 
burglary of the Peopleses home Powell 
further stated that Lucas and Toole are re¬ 
sponsible tor Peoples’s death inasmuch as 
Peoples surprised Lucas and Toole during 
the burglary ’ 

This is the potential bombshell in the 
Florida cases the emergence of the Long- 
Si lent Witness, Frank Powell Ilf’ the 
younger brother of Becky Powell As an 
eleven- and twelve-year-old he accompa¬ 
nied Lucas and Toole on their travels 
Some of their confessions place Powell at 
the scenes of their crimes, but Powell has 
never appeared in any judicial forum to 
confirm or deny what he s said to have 
seen never made a sworn statement in 
any of the Lucas cases until now With his 
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sister Becky dead or disappeared, Frank 
Powell III is the only witness to the Lu- 
cas-Toole travels, the only one whose tes¬ 
timony has not been heard 

Throughout the years of the Lucas- 
Toole confession circus, court orders re¬ 
portedly obtained by Powell’s state 
guardian had prevented any investigating 
authority from questioning him about 
what he may or may not have seen In 
1988, however, when Powell turned eigh¬ 
teen, the protective order no longer ap¬ 
plied and Florida lawmen moved in with 
alacrity to get him on the record (Powell 
declined a written request from me for an 
interview ) 

There are a number of questions raised 
by the outlines of the case against Lucas 
and Toole as adumbrated in the Florida 
extradition affidavits For one thing, 
school records obtained by the Texas at¬ 
torney general’s office indicate Frank 
Powell III was recorded “present in 
school” in Jacksonville on the date of the 
Peoples murder It’s not impossible that 
he could have slipped away from school 
to join his uncle Ottis, Henry, and Becky 
for a four-hour drive to the Florida-pan- 
handle killing site—but it’s not clear if 
Florida investigators were even aware of 
the problematic school records when they 
questioned Powell Nonetheless, armed 
with the Toole and Powell statements 
about the Peoples murder, the investiga¬ 
tors proceeded to death row in Huntsville 
There, they maintain, on July 7, 1988, 
long after he’d stopped confessing to all 
other crimes, Henry Lee Lucas proceeded 
to confess not only to “involvement” in 
the Peoples killing but also to involve¬ 
ment in two other unsolved Florida mur¬ 
ders within a three-month span in the 
same northem-Florida area 

This, on the face of it, is a shocking 
turnabout Down on death row I asked 
Lucas, “What gives here, Henry 7 1 
thought you’d stopped confessing, but 
here in these affidavits they say Henry 
Lee Lucas has given admissions about de¬ 
tails of this crime that only the killer could 
have known ” 

“I gave them no confessions, no de¬ 
tails whatever,” he said flatly “I am 
not guilty and I will prove it in court 

And then there is Ottis Toole Curious 
about where Uncle Ottis stood on these 
and all the other Lucas cases, I decided to 
try to speak to him I wrote to Toole and 
asked him if he’d agree to be interviewed 
What followed was one of the most bi¬ 
zarre encounters I’ve ever had 


Florida State Prison at Starke (an hour 
west of Jacksonville) is a forbidding 
place, it was in the news most recently as 
the site of an electrocution malfunction, 
the one where flames shot out from the 
condemned man’s head I had to pass 
through four sets of gates before being 
led to the small conference room where I 
was to meet with a handcuffed Ottis 
Toole 

Toole is a formidable-looking fellow— 
a gaunt, cadaverous six-footer—who ap¬ 
peared, on the surface menacing enough 
to be the top-dog serial killer he claimed 
to be, until halfway into our interview, 
when he recanted all those claims The 
fact that Toole speaks in a lisping, Ca- 
pote-like southern drawl doesn’t detract 
from the peculiar aura of menace about 
him Quite the opposite 

The turning point in my talk with Toole 
was something I read to him—a passage 
from a book called Hand of Death The 
Henry Lee Lucas Storv It’s a schlocky 
“authorized” biography written at the 
height of the confession spree, and it re¬ 
counts with complete credulity all the 
most ludicrous Satamst-cult ntual-murder 
and cannibalism tall tales Lucas was ped¬ 
dling back then 

“If I had the book I could tell you 
what-all was what about Henry Lee,” 
Toole told me at the beginning of our in¬ 
terview 

Now, as it happened, I had acquired a 
copy of Hand of Death from Sister Clem- 
mie—to whom it was dedicated and who 
is mortified by its semi-pomo sleazoid 
style 

I decided to ask Toole some questions 
about the book 

This is how it went at first 
“Was there a Hands ot Death cult, Ot¬ 
tis 9 ” 

“Yeah,” he said with a big, disingenu¬ 
ous grin 

“Did you commit killings for it 9 ” 
“Something like that,” he said with 
that same grin ' 

“Did Henry commit killings for the 
Hands of Death 
“Yeah ” Grin 
“How many y " 

“Quite a bit ” Grin 
“And how about you ? ” 

“Quite a bit 

He stuck to that line until 1 quoted 
something from the book about the fate of 
his niece Becky Powell 

“The book says you cut up the body of 
Becky ” 

“And ate her> ’ 

“Did you r 
“No ” 


“So that’s a lie 7 ” 

“Yeah ” 

My next question about the Hands of 
Death seemed to be a turning point 
“Did you ever go to a Satanist assassi¬ 
nation training camp in the Everglades 9 ” 
“Yeah ” 

“You did 9 ” 

“Really,” he said, suddenly shifting 
“That whole fucking book is lies ” 

“So what is the truth 9 ” 

“What is the truth 9 ” 

“Yeah ” 

“There ain’t no murders,” he said, 
laughing 

“No murders 9 ” 

“I dug up all the information playing 
them, digging all the information out of 
them 

“How would you do that 9 ” 

“A lot of [investigators] just walk in 
and throw the shit m front of you ” 

“So these Florida murders, they’re lies, 
too 9 ” 

“Uh-huh, they’re lies, too ” 

“How come you kept confessing 9 ” 

“I I said, ‘The hell with it, I ain’t 
never gonna get out—[I’ve got] twenty- 
five mandatory years ’ ” 

“Why did you suddenly decide to give 
them [the Florida cases] up 9 Was it be¬ 
cause no one had come to you for a 
while 9 ” 

“It was the way we could play ” 

“You guys did play with the system ” 
“We had the whole United States in 
an uproar, the biggest uproar in histo¬ 
ry,” he said, recalling the heyday of the 
Lucas-Toole serial-murder circus “We 
was carrying all of them on a wild-goose 
chase seeing how much money we could 
get them to spend on it in all the 
states ” 

Toole chuckled merrily over the tales 
of cannibalism and necrophilia they’d 
told 

“We threw in the filth, filth is what 
makes the books sell They say I eat peo¬ 
ple, 1 lucked the dead ” 

In addition, he told me he had lied 
when he claimed he’d met Henry in 
1975—it wasn t until 1979, he said— 
which would invalidate once and for all I 
the Lucas-Toole conlession to the murder J 
of the Lemonses' daughter in I97;> He I 
also indicated that he and Lucas were ac- I 
tually at work in Jacksonville, a thousand ? 
miles away, when they were supposed to * 
be murdering “Orange Socks” in Tex- » 
as—a killing Lucas may yet be executed 
for He said he was going to tell the truth 
from now on 

Needless to say, Toole’s statement 
alone, sworn or unsworn, about anything 
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has little compelling probative value at 
this point Press reports, citing Honda of¬ 
ficials indicate he s recanted before As 
Texas investigator Mike Peary says of all 
cases involving a Lueas-Toole confession, 
“They should ignore it, and see what else 
they have ’ Honda investigators still 
seem to have something else in one of the 
three upcoming murder trials of Hcmy 
Lee Lucas the Long-Silent Witness 
Frank Powell Hi Whether he will be 
enough to resolve the question remains to 
be seen 

But what about all those other Lucas 
cases—will they ever be resolved 7 What 
about all those murders m places like 
Utah where obviously false Lucas-Toole 
confessions remain on the books and local 
authorities don ( know or don’t care that 
the hoax has been exposed } 

1 put that question to a “major-case 
specialist within the P B 1 who was fa¬ 
miliar with the Lucas affair Shouldn t ac¬ 
tion be taken to reopen those cases ? 

Exactly he said It the attorney gener¬ 
al s report is valid, then what’s happening 
is that there are murder cases out there 
that arc not being investigated, and the 
perpetrators are going free 

But, he added, the P B 1 has no juris¬ 
diction to intervene in local investigations 


of murders The only remedv he suggest¬ 
ed, lies w ith the attorneys general of those 
slates which have I ucas confessions on 
the book —they could take responsibility 
for undoing the damage on their tuiI and 
reopen the cases But he didn t sound op 
tinustic about that prospect 

In fact the only hope of ever setting the 
record straight may lie in a suggestion 
Joyce Lemons made to me the families 
If the families ot the victims m Lucas- 
conlession cases were to picssure local 
dctectiveN and state attorneys general the 
way the Lemonses did then, ease by 
ease, truih mighl be separated from false¬ 
hood (I he Lubbock police department 
has reopened its investigation of the Lem¬ 
onses daughter s murder ) 

But Mrs Lemons told me, she’d of¬ 
ten found herself shocked when she'd 
tried to t nlist other families in pressing 
for the tiuth about the murderer of their 
loved ones 

‘ You know what they d say 7 she 
asked trn It doesn t mutter 

It doesn t matter that the real killer s 
gone free 7 

“ 'It doesn’t matter It w-on t bring our 
child back For God s sake 1 know I m 
not goinj. to get m\ child back, but I want 
the persi n who realh killed her to be the 


one to pay Alter all lies these people 
are still out there And thev d gist sav 
Weil it s over 

She d put her tingot on the nature of the 
staying power ot the I ucas myth, the rea¬ 
son after repeated exposures it just will 
not die 

Its our The relict in those words 
the inexpressible comfort of closure— 
even by a lalse confession—is something 
the families and the lawmen who ongi- 
nally closed ihe eases cling to with a 
death grip when confronted by the alterna¬ 
tive a reopened ease that mav novel be 
closed a reopened wound that m iv never 
heal a death unsolemni/ed 

Henry Lee Lucas filled a lot of needs 
with his confessions Indeed the serial- 
killer myth ofttrs a perverse kind of com¬ 
fort however lalse to the national 
psyche It offers a vision of Amuica in 
which Lucas the lone slayer of say ^0 
innocents is safely locked up heading for 
a date wuth the executioner Which is far 
less threatening than the vision of Ameri¬ 
ca without the Lucas myth an America in 
which }S() vicious killers are out there on 
the loose with one tree murder already 
under their belts cruising the highways 
even now, looking to sec il thev II get 
lucky again □ 
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